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Toll Rates and Compensation 


By EDWIN M. BLAKESLEE 


Chairman of Committee on Teletypewriter and Other Special Services for U. S. I. T. A. 


COMPENSATING the Independent company for its participation in the 
interchange of toll traffic. Principles of sliding-scale basis of compen- 
sation and their application to representative settlements. Prorating joint 
toll traffic. Important toll record forms; charts used in negotiating toll 


agreements. 


Presented at conference this week of Class A and B mem- 


ber companies of United States Independent Telephone Association 


ened to a car shipment of 
goods which is loaded in the 
yards of one railroad, hauled over 
that company’s lines anywhere from 
few miles to halfway across the 
continent, there to be transferred to 
the lines of some other railroad 
which will, of itself or through other 
railroads with which it connects, con- 
vey to destination this consignment 
of goods. 

The method of accounting to each 
road for its prorata share of the 
freight charges assessed against the 
consignee constitutes an interesting 
study, though no more so than does 
the allocation between telephone com- 
panies of the revenue from a toll mes- 
sage involving the facilities of more 
than one company. 

Toll traffic which involves the lines 
f two or more telephone companies 
s classed, incontrovertibly, as joint 

r interchange toll traffic. It is equal- 

important, however, that traffic 
riginated by the exchange of one 
ompany and passing in whole over 
the lines of another company be rec- 
nized as interchange traffic. Each 

f the companies involved will be in- 
terested in the disposition of reve- 

ues accruing on the message. 

An exchange-owning company fur- 
lishes to a toll-line company certain 
“quipment and facilities and _ per- 


A ened MESSAGE may be lik- 


forms certain services for the pur- 
pose of handling and promoting the 
toll business of the toll-line company. 

It should be apparent that a com- 
pany can be both an exchange and a 
toll company on the same message. 
The origination of a toll message 
creates a certain expense, irrespec- 
tive of the ownership of toll lines 
over which it may be transmitted to 
destination; and even on intra-com- 
pany traffic, the company, being both 
a toll line and exchange-owning com- 
pany, should compensate its own ex- 
change out of toll revenues for every 
message delivered to its own lines by 
that exchange. 

The fundamentals underlying this 
broad question of compensation are 


generally recognized in the respective 
Bell company traffic agreements, and 
the purpose herein shall be to pre- 
sent these fundamentals and, by 
means of a series of charts, demon- 
strate certain devices and practices 
used in making interchange toll set- 
tlements. 


Compensating the Exchange 
for Its Toll Functions 


Nearly all of the Associated Bell 
Telephone Companies have adopted 
what has come to be known as the 
sliding-scale basis of compensation 
for use in making settlements of the 
toll revenues derived from toll traffic 
interchanges with their respective 
connecting companies. 








THE TWO-PART SLIDING SCALE 
TOLL COMPENSATION SCHEDULE 


Chart No. |. Typical 


example of so-called 


co 


compensating an ex- 
change for its toll 


functions. 
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Chart No. 2. Graphic presentation of two-part sliding-scale toll compensation schedule. 


Chart No. 1 shows a typical ex- 
ample of this so-called sliding-scale 
basis of compensating the exchange 
for its toll functions. This basis of 
settlement consists of expressing the 
compensation as so much per complet- 
ed originating toll message, the com- 
pensation unit being determined by 
reference to a schedule in which the 
compensation varies in accordance 
with the average revenue per origi- 
nating message. 

The average revenue per message 
is determined by dividing the gross 
message tolls, including report 
charge revenue, but excluding mes- 
senger fees, by the total number of 
completed originating messages. In 
the application of this type of sched- 
ule the compensation is computed on 
the basis of originating business, al- 
though compensating for services 
performed on both outward and in- 
ward toll messages. 

The schedule is quoted in two parts 
with the view to recognizing the 
varying amounts of work performed 


types of offices, of which there are 
three, namely: 


(1) The toll center office which re- 
cords, handles to completion, and times 
all outward toll traffic, whether originat- 
ing within that exchange or passed to 
it from some nearby tributary exchange 
for handling. 

(2) The partial tributary exchange 
which records, handles to completion 
and times a part of its outward traffic, 
generally over direct circuits to near- 
by exchanges, but passes the remainder 
of its traffic to a toll center exchange 
for handling. 

(3) The tributary exchange which 
passes all of its toll traffic to the toll 
center for handling, either by connect- 
ing the subscriber direct to the toll cen- 
ter office or, under certain conditions, 
such as when an NC condition is en- 
countered, making a memorandum 
ticket and subsequently passing the de- 
tails of the call to the toll center for 
handling. 


The two parts of the schedule have 
been referred to in the traffic agree- 
ments as “Commission” and “Addi- 
tional Commission,” or ‘Commis- 
sion” and “Operating Payment,” or 





a 
two parts are referred to as gi- 
nating Compensation” or “Sch: iule 
‘A’,” and “Operating Paymen: or 
“Schedule ‘B’.” 

With reference to this typic: ex- 
ample of the two-part sliding ale 
toll compensation schedule, it is > be 
noted that both the Originating | >m- 
pensation unit and the Oper: ing 
Payment unit are quoted for va: ious 
average revenues per message } In- 
ning at 12% cents and increasi in 
steps of 2% cents to 55 cents per 
message, after which the steps are 
in differentials of 5 cents per mes- 
sage to $1.00. Beyond $1.00 the in- 
creases in the schedule are in steps 
ot 10 cents in the average revenue 
per message. 

The amount paid the connecting 
company as originating compensation 
is intended to cover all commercial 
costs such as development and stimu- 
lation of the business, billing and col- 
lecting, contacts with the customer, 
pay-station commissions, uncollec- 
tibles, inward toll operating, and car- 
rying charges on toll equipment. 

The compensation each month is 
based on the average revenue per 
message of all sent-paid and sent- 
collect messages, or sent-paid and 
received-collect messages, as the case 
may be, occurring during the billing 
period; that is, the gross revenue is 
divided by the total number of mes- 
sages counted as “originating” and 
the average revenue per message is 
thereby obtained. 

The originating compensation unit 
corresponding to the average reve- 
nue per message is secured from the 
schedule, and this unit is then mul- 
tiplied by the number of messages 
counted as originating to obtain the 
total amount of compensation. 

The operating payment is intend- 
ed to cover the average toll cost to 
the exchange of handling toll mes- 
sages at either its local or toll switch- 


For the purposes herein, | \ese 
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on toll messages by the different simply “Schedule ‘A’” and “Schedule boards. It includes not only the pay- 
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Chart No. 3. Two examples of typical connecting company Chart No. 4. A form rather widely used in accumu- 
situations. lating the record of toll business interchanged. 
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ment for the toll operating labor in- 
volved but also the carrying charges 
or equipment, land and buildings, as 
well as rent, heat, light, and other 
heuse service charges which are 
pioperly allocable to the handling of 
the toll business. 

[The operating payment each month 
is based on the average revenue per 
message of all messages ticketed and 





EDWIN M. BLAKESLEE presented this 
very thorough analysis of Independent 
toll compensation before the confer- 
ence of class A and B member com- 
panies of the national association. He 
is connecting company agent for the 
central operating companies, General 
Telephone System, Madison, Wis. 


timed by the exchange during that 
month irrespective of whether the 
message ticketed is one originated 
by that exchange itself or has been 
passed to it from some other ex- 
change for handling. After deter- 
mining the average revenue per tick- 
eted message, the Operating Payment 
unit secured from the schedule is 
multiplied by the number of such 


amount to be credited to the ex- 
change for toll centering functions 
performed by it. 

In the territory of those Associ- 
ated Bell Telephone Companies where 
compensation to the exchange is 
based on the sent-paid and received- 
collect business, a_received-collect 
message is counted as having been 
ticketed and timed by the receiving 
exchange if the message originated 
at a point to which that exchange 
would have ticketed, timed and han- 
dled to destination a sent-paid mes- 
sage. 

Chart No. 2 is a graphic presenta- 
tion of this two-part sliding-scale 
toll compensation schedule. The 
chart shows the originating compen- 
sation, the operating payment, and a 
total of the two, designated as total 
terminal compensation. 

Although the Originating Compen- 
sation unit and the Operating Pay- 
ment unit have been added together 
for the purpose of obtaining the plot 
of total terminal compensation on a 
toll centered message, it should be 
pointed out that rarely if ever are 
the two units additive because the 
volume of traffic to which the two 
units apply are seldom, if ever, the 
same. This fact will be emphasized 
more fully in a later illustration. 


Interchange Toll Traffic 
Reports and Settlements 


Having set forth the principles un- 
derlying the two-part sliding-scale 
basis of compensation, we may now 
proceed to apply those principles to 
several representative settlements. 
In Chart No. 3 there are shown two 
examples of typical connecting com- 
pany situations. 

In example 1 we shall assume that 
Colton is an Independent toll center 
with two tributaries; the one, Bax- 
ter, owned by the Independent com- 








other, Delta, also Independently 
owned but connected to the toll cen- 
ter over a tributary toll circuit 
owned by the Bell company. It is 
further assumed that the Bell com- 
pany is making settlements with the 
toll center exchange for traffic origi- 
nated in that exchange and in its 
tributary, Baxter, but that, because 
of the Bell-owned circuit between 
Delta and Colton, the Bell company 
is making a direct settlement with 
the Delta exchange. 

In example 2 Willard is considered 
as a partial tributary exchange 
reaching its Bell-operated toll cen- 
ter over Bell company facilities and 
ticketing and timing its originating 
business to its toll center, Fountain- 
bleau, but passing all originating 
business for points beyond Foun- 
tainbleau to the toll center for han- 
dling. 

With these things firmly fixed in 
mind, let us now turn to the means 
of reporting the business inter- 
changed and settling for the revenues 
derived therefrom. 

Chart No. 4 portrays one type of 
form rather widely used in accumu- 
lating the record of toll business in- 
terchanged. This form provides a 
daily record of toll business originat- 
ed by the Baxter exchange and des- 
tined for some individual point be- 
yond the toll center, which for con- 
venience has been named Balboa. It 
shows by days a complete record of 
both the number of messages and 
corresponding gross message tolls 
separately for all sent-paid, sent-col- 
lect, and received-collect messages. 

At the end of the toll billing period 
all of the sheets reporting Baxter’s 
originating business are associated 
alphabetically by terminating point 
and the totals for each sheet are 
transferred to a summary report of 
toll business as illustrated on Chart 
No. 5. 















































ticketed messages to obtain the pany operating the toll center; the It will be seen that the entries for 
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Chart No. 5. Summary report of toll business compiled from totals 
sheets reporting originating business, arranged alphabetically by 


terminating point. 
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Chart No. 6. This Toll Check Report is an accounting form 
used in some instances preparatory to issuing toll settlement 


statement. 








Balboa on the second line of this 
summary chart correspond with the 
total figures on the individual daily 
record for that terminating point. In 
actual practice the forms used pro- 
vide columns for recording the num- 
ber of report charges and the amount 
of messenger fees collected or paid, 
but for the sake of brevity and clar- 
ity in this presentation, these col- 
umns have been omitted. 

Chart No. 6, entitled Toll Check 
Report, is an intervening accounting 
form used in some instances prerpar- 
atory to issuing the toll settlement 
statement and on which all of a con- 
necting company’s record of inter- 
change business is accumulated. The 
information contained thereon is 
sometimes inserted in space provided 
therefor on the back of the toll set- 
tlement statement. 

The first two columns contain a 
record of the connecting company’s 
entire originating business, while the 
third and fourth columns show the 
amount of traffic on which the con- 
necting company did the operating 
and on which it is entitled to the 
operating payment. 

It will be noticed that Baxter and 
Colton together originated 2,156 
messages for a total revenue of $1,- 
465.25, but that, since Delta—an In- 
dependent company with which the 
Bell company is making direct settle- 
ment—passed 239 messages to Col- 
ton, its toll center, for ticketing and 
timing, the connecting company in- 
volved in this direct settlement did 
the ticketing work and performed the 
toll operating on 2,395 messages hav- 
ing a total revenue of $1,590.25. 

This then is one of the reasons 
why, as was pointed out before, the 
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the operating payment unit are sel- 
dom additive in the preparation of 
interchange toll settlement  state- 
ments. 

Again referring to Chart No. 3, it 
should be noted that Baxter is a pro- 
rate point reaching Bell System lines 
over connecting company circuits to 
its toll center, Colton, and therefore 
the connecting company is entitled to 
line haul prorate on all of Baxter’s 
business interchanged with the Bell 
company or, as shown on this chart, 
a total of 206 messages. 

Turning now to the nature of the 
settlement statement which would be 
issued by the Bell company in each of 
the two examples chosen, we find, as 
demonstrated in Chart No. 7, that in 
example 1 the connecting company is 
charged with the amount of its gross 
originating message tolls, or $1,465- 
.25; that it is credited with the orig- 
inating compensation on 2,156 mes- 
sages at the rate of $0.119 per mes- 
sage as obtained from the compensa- 
tion schedule, or $256.56, but that it 
receives compensation in the form of 



























































originating compensation unit and operating payment on 2,395 messages 
SETTLEMENT STATEMENT 
EXAMPLE | EXAMPLE 
| 
— _ o- 
} TO ——— TO 
| 
| 7 een - 
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——— —— ——=>S = —— 
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} TOTAL CHARGES AND CREDIT $1465 25 $42963) TOTAL CHARGES AND CREDITS 1$ 581 20 $ 17813 
, | | 
| AMOUNT DUE $i05562; | | AMOUNT DUE 1$403 07 


























Chart No. 7. Two examples of the method of computing the amount due a connecting com- 
pany for toll compensation. 
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at the rate of $0.067 per message, or 
$160.47. 

In addition to this there is allowed 
$0.061 per message on 206 proratable 
messages, or $12.60. The total! of 
these credits is $429.63, leaving a 
debit balance due the Bell company 
of $1,035.62. The derivation of the 
message average prorate constant of 
$0.061 per message will be developed 
in a later chart. 

Referring to example 2 on this 
same Chart No. 7, we find the con- 
necting company being charged $581- 
20 and credited with originating 
compensation on 1,290 messages at 
$0.113 per message, or $145.77, and 
operating payment of $0.04 per mes- 
sage on the 809 messages on which it 
performed the ticket work, or $32.36, 
making total credits of $178.13 and 
leaving a debit balance due the Bell 
company of $403.07. 

The details of the traffic going to 
make up this latter settlement have 
not been shown, but it should be ap- 
parent from the settlement statement 
that the connecting company office 
originated 1,290 messages in all, 809 
of which terminated at the toll cen- 
ter and on which the connecting com- 
pany did the operating. 


Prorating Joint 
Toll Line Traffic 

Interchange toll traffic settlements 
are predicated on the theory that one 
ot the companies shall act as auditor 
of receipts, charging the connecting 
company or debtor with the gross 
tolls collected by it and crediting it 
with earnings as follows: 


1. Terminal compensation—general- 
ly computed on the basis of originating 
business, although compensating the 
connecting company for facilities fur- 
nished and services performed on both 
originating and terminating toll mes- 
sages. 

2. Line haul prorate on outward or 
originating business. 

3. Line haul prorate on inward or 
terminating business. 


Under a simplified settlement ba- 
sis, the amount to be credited to the 
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cernecting company for its outward 
anc inward prorate earning is re- 
duced to a fixed payment per origi- 
nating message for use in making 


subsequent month-to-month  settle- 
meiits. 
‘he extent to which each com- 


paliy’s lines are employed in the rout- 
ing of a specific volume of traffic is 
for prorate purposes, generally as- 
sumed to be the air-line distance 
from the point at which the message 
is transferred from one company’s 
lines to the other, to the respective 
points of origin and termination. 

[he basic theory underlying the 
prorate study then is to determine 
the connecting company’s weighted 
average amount of toll circuit con- 
tributed in the handling of its pro- 
ratable traffic, both outward and in- 
ward. 

This necessitates prorating the 
gross proratable tolls before deduct- 
ing terminal compensation, crediting 
the connecting company in each in- 
stance with an amount of gross tolls 
between each pair of points, in the 
proportion that the length of its toll 
line, measured air line between the 
point of origin and the junction 
point, bears to the total length of line 
used in the transmission of the mes- 
sage from point of origin to destina- 
tion measured air-line via the junc- 
tion point. 

The connecting company’s prorata 
share of the gross proratable tolls in 
both directions between all points in- 
volved is totaled, and this total is 
then expressed as a percentage of 
the total gross proratable tolls. 

The actual amount due the con- 
necting company for toll line facili- 
ties contributed on all proratable 
traffic, therefore, will be obtained by 
applying the percentage so deter- 
mined to the net proratable tolls; 
that is, to the gross proratable tolls 
less the total terminal compensation 
applicable to such tolls due the re- 
spective companies. 

The resultant net prorata revenue 
accruing to the connecting company, 
which it will be seen contains its 
prorata share of the tolls on both 
“Out” and “In” proratable business, 
when reduced to a fixed number of 
cents per Outward or Originating 
proratable message, forms the basis 
for use thereafter in subsequent 
monthly settlements, thus avoiding 
thereafter the necessity of securing a 
record of the Inward business until 
such time as a new study is required. 

In Chart No. 8 we have the prorate 
study detail for the same record of 
traffic as was included in the settle- 
ment statement pertaining to our 
previous Example 1. Baxter, as you 
will recall, was a prorate point de. 
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livering its originating business to 
Bell System lines at its toll center, 
Colton. 

The first column lists the originat- 
ing point, while the second column 
shows the points to which the orig- 
inating traffic was destined. The 
third and fourth columns ‘set forth, 
respectively, the number of originat- 
ing messages and the corresponding 
gross message tolls, while the fifth 
and sixth columns contain similar in- 
formation with respect to the inward 
or terminating tolls. Since we have 
a certain amount of outward and in- 
ward business, both to be  ap- 
portioned with the same mileage 
measurements, we simply add the 
outward and inward gross message 


connecting company’s portion of 
gross tolls is reduced to a percent- 
age of the gross tolls to prorate. In 
this example the connecting com- 
pany’s portion of the gross tolls is 
$27.56 which is 30.44 per cent of the 
figure of $90.55 representing the to- 
tal gross tolls to prorate. 

Up to this point no mention has 
been made of terminal compensation, 
for the reason, as previously stated, 
that it is the gross message tolls 
which we must first apportion be- 
tween the two companies if we are to 
give proper weight to the different 
values which a mile of circuit may 
have, depending upon whether the 
traffic is short haul or long haul, is 
of the person-to-person or station-to- 


























PRORATE STUDY SUMMARY 
FOR THE PERIOD FROM TO © um 

A. CONNECTING COMPANY'S GROSS PRORATABLE TOLLS $45 7S 
8 CONNECTING COMPANYS NUMBER OF PRORATABLE MESSAGES 206 

Cc AVERAGE REVENUE PER PRORATABLE MESSAGE (A+B) $0 212 

TOTAL TERMINAL COMPENSATION PER MESSAGE (SCHEDULE “A + SCHEDULE 8°) $0 119 

— CONNECTING COMPANY S COMPENSATION (0 « 8) -$ 2451 
F OUTWARD NET PRORATABLE TOLLS (A-E) $ 19.24 
| G BELL COMPANY'S GROSS PRORATABLE TOLLS $ 46.80 
4 BELL COMPANYS NUMBER OF PRORATABLE MESSAGES 194 
| AVERAGE REVENUE PER PRORATAGLE MESSAGE (G +H) $0 241 

| v TOTAL TERMINAL COMPENSATION PER MESSAGE (SCHEDULE A + SCHEDULE 8”) $0.127 
| K BELL COMPANY'S COMPENSATION (J+) $ 24.64 
L INWARD NET PRORATABLE TOLLS (G-K) $ 22 16 
| 

M TOTAL NET PRORATABLE TOLLS (F +L) $ 41 40 
lw CONNECTING COMPANYS PERCENTAGE OF GROSS PRORATABLE TOLLS 

(PER STUDY DETAIL) 3044% 
| © CONNECTING COMPANY'S PORTION OF TOTAL NET TOLLS (N«M) $ 1260 
Le CONNECTING COMPANY'S EARNING PER PRORATABLE MESSAGE (0-8) a $0 06i | 

















Chart No. 9. Prorate study summary showing determination of message average prorate 
constant. 


tolls to obtain the gross proratable 
tolls over any given route and ex- 
tend these in the next column. 

Under the caption “Mileages’”’ is 
shown the connecting company’s 
mileage from originating point to 
junction point, the Bell company’s 
mileage from junction point to ter- 
minating point, together with the 
total mileage involved as measured 
via the junction point. 

In the last two columns is shown 
the connecting company’s portion 
and the Bell company’s portion, re- 
spectively, of the total gross tolls to 
prorate. For example, on the first 
line we have $1.90 outward tolls and 
$1.40 inward tolls, making the total 
ot $3.30, of which 10/54, or $0.61, is 
credited to the connecting company, 
and 44/54, or $2.69, is credited to 
the Bell company. 

This process is followed through 
for each terminating point, and at 
the completion of the process the 
amounts are _ totaled and_ the 


station classification, or is rendered 
at day or night rates. 

Having determined the connecting 
company’s weighted average percent- 
age of line contribution, we may now 
turn to the task of deducting the to- 
tal terminal compensation due the 
respective companies in order to de- 
termine the net proratable tolls, after 
which we may apply this weighted 
average percentage to such net tolls 
to ascertain the connecting com- 
pany’s line prorate earnings. 

On line A of Chart No. 9 we show 
the connecting company’s gross pro- 
ratable tolls in the amount of $43.75. 
Line B sets forth the connecting 
company’s number of proratable mes- 
sages as 206. The average revenue 
per proratable message (line C), ob- 
tained by dividing $43.75 (line A) 
by 206 messages (line B), is $0.212 
per message. 

The total terminal compensation 
per message of $0.119 shown on line 
D is the result of adding to the Origi- 
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nating Compensation or schedule 
“A” unit of $0.088, corresponding to 
an average revenue of $0.212, the 
Operating Payment or schedule “B” 
unit of $0.031, also corresponding to 
an average revenue per message of 
$0.212. We are correct in adding 


ing company of the line haul con- 
tributed by it on both the originat- 
ing and terminating proratable toll 
business. 

Reducing this earning of $12.60 to 
an amount per originating prorata- 
ble message by dividing by 206 origi- 
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these units together in this instance, 
since it should be considered that 
every message must necessarily be 
ticketed and timed by someone irre- 
spective of to which company that 
compensation may later be credited. 

In determining the net proratable 
tolls, we are interested only in taking 
out the total terminal compensation 
corresponding to the average revenue 
per message associated with the busi- 
ness on which the connecting com- 
pany actually contributed line haul. 
On line E is shown the connecting 
company’s total terminal compensa- 
tion in the amount of $24.51 ob- 
tained by multiplying the unit of 
$0.119 per message by the 206 origi- 
nating proratable messages. 

The difference between the gross 
originating message tolls and the 
amount of the connecting company’s 
total terminal compensation repre- 
sents the outward net proratable 
tolls. This amount is $19.24. 

On lines G, H, I, J, K, and La 
similar procedure is followed on the 
Bell company’s gross. originating 
proratable tolls, which is the con- 
necting company’s terminating toll 
business, in order to derive the in- 
ward net proratable tolls. This 
amount is $22.16. Line M shows to- 
tal net proratable tolls of $41.40 con- 
sisting of the sum of the outward 
net proratable tolls of $19.24 and in- 
ward net proratable tolls of $22.16. 

On line N is set forth the connect- 
ing company’s weighted average per- 
centage of gross proratable tolls of 
30.44 per cent as obtained from and 
developed in the prorate study detail. 
Applying this percentage to the total 
net proratable tolls of $41.40, we ob- 
tain a figure of $12.60, which it may 
be seen is the value to the connect- 
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nating messages, we obtain a mes- 
Sage average prorate constant for 
use in future settlements of $0.061 
per message. 


Trafic Agreement 
Prospectuses 
Two other charts, identified re- 
spectively as Chart No. 10 and Chart 
No. 11, have been included because 
of their value in negotiating toll traf- 





Referring to the Toll Route lap 


we see that the contracting co t- 
ing company’s toll lines are g- 
nated by figures; the Bell com *s 
toll lines by upper case letters: «and 
other Independent connecting n- 


pany’s ownership 
lower case letters. 


designate Ny 
Where a « it 


is jointly owned a combination he 
two codes is employed. These es, 
of course, represent routes ar it 
circuits. In other words, the re 
2 in this chart might represent ei‘ her 
a single circuit or a toll « it 
group. 

With this toll route map as a basis 


we may proceed to route the 
between the various points. We lay 
off a rectangular diagram listing the 
originating points in alphabetic r- 
der along the left-hand side of the 
chart and showing these points in 
the same order as terminating points 
along the top of the chart. We then 
enter in the various squares the prop- 
er designation for the circuits em- 
ployed in routing a toll message be- 
tween the originating and terminat- 
ing point. Any point alternately 
becomes an originating and termi- 
nating point, and you will notice that 
the lower left-hand portion of the 
rectangle is a mirror image of the 
upper right-hand half of the chart. 
Let us assume the routing of a 
message from Montcalm to Weller. 
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Chart No. II. 


This routing chart together with the toll route map, forms a sort of prospectus 


for use in negotiating toll traffic agreements, both with the Bell company and with other 
Independent connecting companies. 


fic agreements. The first of these is 
designated the Toll Route Map, while 
the other is called the Toll Routing 
Chart. Together they form a sort of 
prospectus for use in negotiating 
toll traffic agreements both with the 
Bell company and with other Inde- 
pendent connecting companies. 


Referring to the toll route map it 
may be seen that there are a number 
of possible routings which might be 
employed, and our problem then is 
to designate the authorized routing. 

The routing chart shows B-D-5, 
the letters being upper case letters 
designating Bell-owned facilities for 
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The Operators’ Corner 


By MRS. MAYME WORKMAN 


Traffic Supervisor, The Illinois Telephone Association, Springfield, Il. 


THE AVERAGE individ- 
ual has a desire to be of 
service to others; resents 


infringement on “his 


job.” 


E HUMANS have a little 
W airs in our makeup, more or 

less, when it comes to doing 
things for our friends, our loved 
ones, or those whom we serve in our 
line of work, a sort of “that-is-my- 
job” feeling. Mother sews a button 
on Son John’s shirt and his wife is 
resentful because it is her desire to 
do that for her husband; Mary is 
peeved because Alice does a friendly 
little deed for a mutual friend and 
she reflects, “I could have done that 
for her;” a tributary operator is re- 
luctant about permitting the toll cen- 
ter operator to take her customers’ 
long distance calls because, as she 


(Concluded from Page 16.) 
that section of the route. In other 
words, for that particular volume of 
traffic Weller appears to be a prorate 
point reaching Bell System lines at 
Brule, an exchange of the contract- 
ing connecting company. Although 
Weller is not shown as being owned 
by the contracting connecting com- 
pany, it is treated in the interchange 
toll settlement with the Bell company 
as though it were owned by the con- 
tracting connecting company. 

One of the best uses to which these 
two charts can be put is in the prep- 
aration of traffic agreements be- 
tween the Independent companies in- 
volved. Once the master chart has 
been prepared, it is a simple matter 
to draw off a list of points to which 
and from which traffic with an Inde- 
pendent connecting company is to be 
settled with that Independent con- 
necting company. 

For example, suppose that the con- 
necting company owning the ex- 
change at Knowles proposes to enter 
into a traffic agreement with the 
company operating the exchange at 
Downs. The toll route map indicates 
a junction point in the open-wire fa- 
cilities between Downs and Knowles 
and the circuit is designated 8a. If 
we refer to the column headed 
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Series 


No. 330 


states, “it deprives her of the priv- 
ilege of serving them.” 

The average person, consciously or 
unconsciously, has a desire to be of 
service to humanity and so is inclined 
to be “touchy” if he feels that some 
one is infringing on what he con- 
siders “his job.” 

For this reason it is not always a 
simple task to sell the manager and 
operators in a tributary exchange 
the idea of permitting the toll center 
operator to deal directly with sub- 
scribers in handling long distance 
calls originating in the tributary ex- 
change. The most important reason 
why the tributary office should per- 


’ 


“Downs” on the toll routing chart, 
we may successively “pick-off” all of 
the exchanges which employ that cir- 
cuit in rea¢hing Downs. They are 
3rule, Knowles, and Strand. 

It is apparent that business be- 
tween Loraine and Downs or Downs 
and Loraine does not involve the con- 
tracting connecting company because 
the routing shown involves only cir- 
cuits designated by upper case let- 
ters. Similarly, traffic between Wel- 
ler and Downs does not involve the 
contracting company but is settled 
direct between the companies oper- 
ating those two exchanges. 

This visual portrayal of the rout- 
ings employed in the handling of the 
traffic has proved of immense value 
to the traffic department in making 
load and capacity studies for toll- 
line engineering purposes as well as 
in issuing routing instructions to the 
various exchanges; it is an aid to 
the commercial department in con- 
ducting negotiations with the vari- 
ous companies; it assists the plant 
department in weighing the value 
and importance of the respective 
routes; and it enables the revenue 
accounting department to verify the 
reports received and to make settle- 
ment for the revenues accrued from 
the business interchanged. 


mit the toll center operator to take 

long distance calls directly from the 

tributary subscriber is that it results 
in an improved service to the tribu- 
tary subscriber. 

There are many other additional 
advantages, such as: Placing the 
tributary subscriber in a _ position 
to volunteer additional information 
which may be required to complete 
the call; it advances the subscriber’s 
call with the least possible delay, 
eliminating the time required for the 
tributary operator to secure the nec- 
essary information and then relaying 
it to the toll center operator; there is 
less possibility of error; it permits 
the calling party to start conversa- 
tion as soon as the called station or 
party is reached; it saves operator’s 
time in the tributary office, leaving 
the operator free to answer local 
calls, and it saves toll circuit time. 

In other words, the tributary sub- 
scriber and the tributary office have 
nothing to lose and everything to 
gain whenever this method .is 
adopted. 

A great deal has been said and 
written on this subject, but the best 
results will probably be obtained if 
the managements of both toll center 
and tributary exchange will get to- 
gether and talk over the possibilities 
of the method and_ jointly work out 
the necessary details in’ order to 
make the method effective. 

Cooperation is also necessary be- 
tween toll center and tributary oper- 
ators and they should.be properly in- 
structed in the manner of handling 
traffic in accordance with this 
method if the management of both 
exchanges decide to adopt it. 

It is well to remember that the 
method will not work out satisfac- 
torily unless operators in both ex- 
changes are sold on the idea and 
properly instructed in the routines. 
Questions from Illinois Operators 
1. Why should the tributary office 

let the toll center operator take 
the call from its subscribers? 

2. On a call to a hotel if a report of 
“NRG” is received, should the 
operator ask to have the party 
paged before the report is given 
to the calling party? 

8. If I place a “collect” ticket and 
the person refuses to pay, who 
pays the charge? 

4. If the calling station is “LF,” 
when do you try the call again? 

5. When a party for whom you have 
left word reports “WH” and a 
subsequent attempt time is shown, 
do you cross off the time when 
you enter “WH’’? 

The answers to these traffic ques- 
tions are given on page 32. 
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MAKE SURE OF A PERMANENT 
LONG-LIVED JOB BY STANDARDIZ- 
ING ON OUR HIGH-QUALITY SUPPLIES 
AND CONSTRUCTION MATERIALS ... 


@ When you provide your construction 
crew with materials purchased from 
Automatic Electric, you can be sure of 
their doing a trouble-free, permanent 
job! Wires and cables will ride through 
worse storms, poles will take more pun- 
ishment, cable terminals and substa- 
tion protectors will need less attention— 
if you always insist on getting the high 
quality merchandise for which our supply 


service is noted. 


For Automatic Electric supplies—from 
the smallest item to the largest — are 


doubly tested and doubly guaranteed. 








First, by the manufacturers themselves, 
carefully selected by us as being nation- 


ally known for the high quality and reli- 


ability of their products. Then, a second 
time, by our own laboratories and tech- 
nical experts, who further subject the 
equipment to the most rigorous and ex- 
acting tests they can devise. Only mer- 
chandise which successfully clears both 
hurdles is accepted by us for final distri- 


bution to our customers. 


No wonder telephone plant men say "'If 
it's from Automatic Electric, you can bet 
it's dependable!"" The rapid growth of 
our supply business indicates that users 
appreciate guaranteed high quality — at 
reasonable prices. Due to well-timed, 
large quantity purchases, we can quote 
with the lowest. Won't you try us when 


you next order supplies? 








. 


} AUTOMATIC > ELECTRIC ‘I 


\ 
KERS OF TELEPHONE, SIGNALING AND COMMUNICATION APPARATUS 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS, DESIGNERS AND CONSULTANTS 





Distributors in U. S. and Possessions: 
AMERICAN AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SALES CO., 1033 W. Van Buren St., Chicago, U. S. A. 
Export Distributors: AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SALES CO., LTD., Chicago 
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Capital 


Special Washington, D. C., Correspondent for TELEPHONY 


REA CHIEF CARMODY tells Senate committee that 
REA cannot spend proposed hundred-million-dollar 
appropriation unless his organization is greatly en- 
larged. . . . Popular magazines feature stories con- 
cerning FCC personnel and radio situation. . . . Com- 
ments concerning proposal to establish government 
broadcasting station and miscellaneous matters 


HE RECENT action of REA 
Chief John Carmody before the 


Senate appropriations commit- 
tee struck most Washington observ- 
ers as something in the nature of a 
“‘man-bites-dog” item. The spectacle 
of a New Deal administrator going 
before Congress and requesting that 
an appropriation for his bureau be 
reduced because he couldn’t spend the 
money, seems too good to be true. 

But faithful readers of this de- 
partment (if any there be) should 
not be surprised. Truth of the mat- 
ter is that the REA is having a hard 
enough job making a sufficient num- 
ber of sound rural power line loans 
to account for its regular annual ap- 
propriation of $40,000,000. The ad- 
ditional hundred million which the 
House handed to the REA without 
anybody apparently asking for it, ex- 
cept the Honorable John E. Rankin 
of Mississippi, was just too much of 
a good thing. 


F YOUR memory of Washington 

affairs is good, you may recall 
that over a year ago the then head of 
REA, Morris L. Cooke, went before 
a congressional committee and asked 
it to take back its gold. The “power 
bloc,” headed by Representative Ran- 
kin and Senator Norris, was riding 
herd on the power utilities pretty 
roughly at that time and wanted to 
give Administrator Cooke a hundred 
million. But Mr. Cooke told the com- 
mittee that $30,000,000 would be 
plenty. 

Later on Mr. Carmody asked for a 
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similar amount for the fiscal year of 
1938, but Congress raised the ante to 
$40,000,000 and put REA on an an- 
nual basis for nine years. Then this 
latest movement to give REA an ad- 
ditional $100,000,000 (over and 
above its regular appropriation) 
came along, and Mr. Carmody had to 
rush over to the Senate to keep from 
being put in the embarrassing posi- 
tion of having too much money to 
spend. 

Of course, that isn’t the way Mr. 
Carmody put the matter, but the 
Senate committeemen knew well 
enough what he meant. He told the 
Senate committee that REA was only 
“geared” to spend 40 millions a year 
and added that if he had to spend 
more he would have to have a bigger 
organization. It was apparently a 
case of that particular hose not being 
big enough to carry all the golden 
stream which the House wanted to 
put into it. 

Substantially, however, Administra- 
tor Carmody’s problem is simply a 
matter of “cream skimming,” to use 
one of his favorite phrases. During 
its first two years the REA has 
picked off most of the red ripe power 
loan applications and by this time 
what is left are mostly nubbins. Fur- 
thermore, the prospect for the next 
year’s new crop is not very hopeful, 
in view of the current recession and 
the lack of cash in the farm country. 

Mr. Carmody being an honest, con- 
scientious official naturally does not 
want to be put into a position of bit- 
ing off more than he can chew. He 


wants to make all the REA loans he 
can, but he wants them to be sound 
from a banking standpoint. 

Doubtless, REA could spend all the 
money Congress wanted to shell out, 
if it decided on a reckless policy of 
making loans to every Tom, Dick, 
and Harry who applied. And, judg- 
ing by the example in certain other 
Federal “lending” agencies, there 
must be considerable temptation to 
do that very thing. 

So it speaks well for the courage 
of Mr. Carmody that he decided to 
turn back the golden tide which 
threatened to swamp him. It must 
take a lot of nerve to say “No” toa 
hundred million dollars. Meanwhile, 
telephone men all over the farm dis- 
tricts should be cheered because the 
definite threat of wholesale and in- 
discriminate rural power line con- 
struction has been lessened for the 
coming year. 

Just what Congress will finally do 
about the matter is not certain at 
this writing. But it is difficult to 
imagine that the Senate, under the 
circumstances, will insist on ram- 
ming the extra money down REA’S 
throat. It is almost certain that the 
earmarked REA fund will either be 
eliminated entirely from the pending 
relief bill or very drastically reduced. 


T SEEMS to be the fashion right 

now for brash magazine editors 
to keep picking on our FCC. So- 
called analytical articles by popular 
magazine editors, who have suddenly 
discovered that we have seven flesh- 
and-blood members on the FCC, have 
been appearing off and on for the 
last three months, and the net result 
is not very complimentary to the ex- 
isting personnel. 

The May 16 issue of Time carried a 
color picture of Chairman Frank R. 
MecNinch on the front cover and 
seven one-line descriptions of the 
membership, which included a num- 
ber of mean little digs. When this 
issue was circulated in Washington, 
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the commissioners began to wear 
stony faces, like Queen Victoria 
wien she used to say: “We are not 
ariused.” But when the May issue 
oi Fortune came out with a series 
of interviews “dissecting” the FCC 
members, some of the aforesaid FCC 
members became hopping mad and 
still are. : 

You'll have to read the May issue 
o! Fortune for further details, be- 
cause this writer does not share the 
views expressed enough to repeat 
even the gist of the article. The gen- 
e:al impression conveyed, however, is 
that the FCC, on the whole, probably 
holds the lightweight championship 
Federal commissions. 

It does seem a bit hasty for New 
rk editors to dash down to Wash- 
ngton and go back passing snap 
judgment on the basis of half-hour 
interviews with men who have been 
in public service for the best part 
of their lives. 


~~ 


\ OST of the literary vinegar 
1 being poured on the FCC con- 
cerns the radio situation, which is a 
red-hot issue right now. The action 
of the House naval affairs committee 
n shelving the Celler bill to build a 
government broadcasting station is, 

was, the latest significant devel- 
opment when these lines were writ- 
ten. 

The National Association of 
Broadcasters seems to have closed its 
ranks and gained impressive support 
n Capitol Hill. What happened in 
the House naval affairs committee 
was clear evidence of it. 

Mark Ethridge, president pro tem 

the NAB, was the star witness 
against the Celler bill, and what he 
told the Congressmen seems to have 
turned the tide against the proposal 
to set up a government broadcasting 
station to sell democracy to the Latin 
Americans. 

The author of the bill, Representa- 
tive Celler of Brooklyn, New York, 
has a strong aversion to fascism and 
all its works and pomps. When he 
learned that Mussolini and Der 
Fuhrer have been operating propa- 
vanda broadcasts especially designed 
for the South American trade, he re- 
solved that the only way for democ- 
acy in general and Uncle Sam in 

articular to fight this menace was 
to do the same thing. 

The idea dovetailed with a pro- 
sal of some of the reform crowd, 
vho have been long working to have 
he government set up a broadcast- 
ig station in Washington and make 
se of certain frequencies which have 
een reserved more or less for that 
urpose. The reformers didn’t have 
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COMING 
CONVENTIONS 


Pennsylvania State Telephone 
& Traffic Association, Yorktowne 
Hotel, York, June 2, 3 and 4. 

New York State Telephone As- 
sociation, Seneca Hotel, Roches- 
ter, June 7, 8 and 9. 

Washington Independent Tele- 
phone Association, North Bend, 
June 24 and 25. 

Oregon Independent Telephone 
Association, Portland Hotel, Port- 
land, June 27. 

California Independent Tele- 
phone Association, Santa Monica, 
July 6 and 7. 

Michigan Independent  Tele- 
phone Association, Hotel Olds, 
Lansing, July 27 and 28. 


The Illinois Telephone Associ- 
ation, Hotel Pere Marquette, 
Peoria, September 21, 22 and 23. 

United States Independent Tele- 
phone Association, Hotel Stevens, 
Chicago, October 18, 19, 20 and 21. 

Independent Pioneer Telephone 
Association of the United States, 
Hotel Stevens, Chicago, Thurs- 
day, October 20. 











any particular ideological propa- 
ganda in mind, but they thought it 
would be a nice thing for the Federal 
government to have a broadcasting 
station of its own. (“Uncle Sam 
should not be denied the right to use 
his own voice on the air.’’) 


RDINARILY, the private com- 

pany broadcasters would pay 
no more attention to the Federal gov- 
ernment setting up its own broad- 
casting station in Washington, D. C., 
than the newspaper publishers pay to 
the daily appearance of their es- 
teemed contemporary, the Congres- 
sional Record; but coming at this 
particular time, when the TVA is 
chasing private enterprise out of the 
power industry, the Celler bill 
smelled too much like a “yard-stick”’ 
to suit the broadcasters. 

Mr. Ethridge told the House com- 
mittee that it would be foolish for 
this country to go to the expense of 
counteracting foreign ideas which 
really hold little weight with this 
country’s Latin American neighbors, 
because people there resent foreign 
preachments on politics, especially 
coming from an official source. He 
pointed to the progress being made 
in our trade with Latin America, and 


told the committee this country can 
accomplish more real headway by 
helping existing broadcasting net- 
works which reach those countries. 


HILE the Celler bill had noth- 

ing directly to do with the tele- 
phone industry, executives of that in- 
dustry should be pleased, generally, 
with the action of the House commit- 
tee. Maybe government ownership 
and operation of broadcasting could 
be confined to a single station in 
Washington, and maybe it couldn't. 
Government agencies always have a 
way of spreading, once they take 
root, and the broadcasting field is too 
close to telephone communication for 
comfort. 

It is also encouraging to note that 
the majority of the membership of 
the important House committee is so 
surprisingly conservative about the 
matter. Considered along with the 
recent movement in the Senate to 
curb Federal competition with the 
private electric power industry, it in- 
dicates that private enterprise has 
some friends left in Congress after 
all. 


IGHTING propaganda with prop- 

aganda does have a way of back- 
firing occasionally, as the British re- 
cently found out when they decided 
to compete with Mussolini in selling 
Rule Britannia to the Arabs. The 
British discovered last year that 
Mussolini’s agents were selling or 
giving away cheap radio sets to the 
nomadic tribes in Palestine, Arabia, 
and other sections supposed to be 
under the British sphere of influence. 
Then by sandwiching in rebellious 
pep talks between program numbers 
in the Arabian tongue, Italian broad- 
casters stirred up discontent among 
the Arabs (who ordinarily don’t need 
much stirring up to be discontented, 
as the British know from long expe- 
rience). 

Trouble was that when the British 
broadcasters decided to fight fire 
with fire, they also yielded to the bu- 
reaucratic itch to raise the cultural 
tone of the benighted Bedouin. The 
result was that the puzzled nomads 
were treated to such elevating fea- 
tures as the Cambridge-Oxford boat 
races and discussions of the historic 
scenic beauty of the English middle 
counties. After some experience 
with this, the British agents couldn’t 
make up their minds as to which va- 
riety of broadcasts was making the 
native more restless—the British or 
Italian. 

This battle of kilocycles in the 
Near East has since been settled 
peacefully between the two powers, 
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for the present. But it raises the 
question of whether some of our 
“good neighbors” to the south would 
love us any more dearly if we 
brought into their homes the stirring 
eloquence of some of our administra- 
tion spokesmen translated into Span- 
ish. It might conceivably work the 
other way. 

TRIVIA: Notwithstanding Com- 
missioner Walker’s recent hint that 
the FCC might send its own special 
telephone investigation report to 
Congress before the session ad- 
journs, most observers are not con- 
vinced. Judging from reports about 
the attitude of various commission- 
ers, this writer hazards the surmise 


that it will be about four months be- 
fore the FCC releases its report to 
Congress. 

* * 

Book reviewing is not the function 
of this department, but if you want 
to know the most popular book just 
now around the FCC, it is “Televi- 
sion,” by Frank Waldrop and Joseph 
Borkin. And if you haven’t read it, 
for heaven’s sake don’t miss it. No 
wide-awake telephone man can afford 
to do so. 

Especially interesting is the some- 
what frank and brutal discussion of 
the formation of the Bell System and 
some of its major policies. The au- 
thors write in popular style but on 
the whole they do not seem particu- 





larly biased one way or the other, 
Concerning Bell, they certainly «all 
a spade a spade, but they concliide 
that the Bell is a pretty smart outfit 
as well as an efficient one. 

* * 

From recent reports, your co?re- 
spondent hears that the reappoint- 
ment of Commissioner Case, whose 
FCC term expires next month, is 
quite likely. * * * According to the 
May 21 issue of the New Yorker, one 
of the camels which takes Cairo tour- 
ists out to see the pyramids is named 
“Telephone Company.” * * * At this 
writing, the Washington wise men 
are giving the wages-and-hours bill 
slightly less than an even chance for 
survival. 


Management and Onerating Prollems 


Occupy Wisconsin Meeting 


By STANLEY R. EDWARDS 


FEATURED on the program last week of the Wis- 
consin telephone convention were discussions on reg- 
ulation, taxes, accounting, plant, commercial and 


management. 


Serious and sincere consideration was 


given by the three state organizations to unification 
into one association, but plan was not consummated 


PROGRAM of interesting dis- 
A cussions on accounting, regu- 

lation, plant, commercial and 
management matters at the annual 
meeting of the Wisconsin telephone 
industry, embracing the three state 
associations, held in Madison, May 
17, 18 and 19, with general head- 
quarters at the Park Hotel, occupied 
the regular sessions. At committee 
meetings in between, serious consid- 
eration was given to unification of 
the three state organizations into 
one. 

Although this objective was not ac- 
complished, President-elect Herman 
E. Hoerl of the Wisconsin State 
Telephone Association, just before 
adjourning the convention, declared 
that harmony had prevailed in all of 
the committee meetings, and he ex- 
pressed the view that some plan 
would be worked out during the year 
whereby one organization will repre- 
sent the entire telephone industry in 
the state. 

Separate meetings of the Wiscon- 
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sin Locally Owned Telephone Group 
and the Wisconsin Independent 
Telephone Association were held on 
May 17 at the Park and Loraine ho- 
tels, respectively. The following two 
days, May 18 and 19, were given over 
to a joint meeting with the Wiscon- 
sin State Telephone Association. 

There was a large attendance at 
the banquet on the evening of May 
18, which concluded with dancing. 
The affair was one of unusually good 
fellowship, being featured by com- 
munity singing which was partici- 
pated in by everyone. Note was 
taken by Toastmaster Herman E. 
Hoerl of the presence of John S. 
Allen, president of the North-West 
Telephone Co., with Mrs. Allen who 
on that day were celebrating their 
40th wedding anniversary. As few 
knew of the anniversary, Colonel 
and Mrs. Allen were warmly 
congratulated by many telephone 
friends after the banquet. 

The highlight of the evening was 
an address by Carl Taylor, of Mil- 


waukee, executive secretary, Wiscon- 
sin Building & Loan League, ‘‘What 
Made America a Great Country?” In 
the course of his interesting address, 
he held that the nation can still 
be administered under its original 
system of private initiative with re- 
ward given in proportion to the con- 
tribution made. This was Mr. 
Taylor’s second appearance before 
the Wisconsin telephone group and 
he was given a standing ovation 
upon the conclusion of his address. 
Offcers and Directors 
of Associations 

Directors and officers of the asso- 
ciations, following elections during 
the convention, are: 

Wisconsin State Telephone Asso- 
ciation: President, Herman E. Hoerl 
of Marshfield; vice-president, Wil- 
liam E. Lawton of Viroqua; treas- 
urer, Chas. A. Blair of Boscobel; 
secretary, Alton H. Bowden of Al- 
mond; and recording secretary, Jos- 
eph E. Byrne of Madison. 

Directors elected: Mr. Bowden, 
Henry G. Nellis, of Tomah, general 
manager of the North-West Tele- 
phone Co.; R. M. Matteson, of Black 
River Falls, vice-president and gen- 
eral manager of the Community 
Telephone Co. of Wisconsin. The 
two latter named are new members 
of the board. 

Wisconsin Locally Owned Tele- 
phone Group: Chairman, William E. 
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Lawton of Viroqua; vice-chairmen, 
Charles H. Wiswell of Elkhorn and 
T. H. Sanderson of Portage; treas- 
urer, Alton H. Bowden of Almond, 
and secretary, Lester M. Lamkins of 
Manawa. 

Directors elected: Mr. Lamkins, 
Pxul J. Weirich of Monroe: H. E. 
Hoerl of Marshfield; Chas. A. Blair 
of Boscobel; John E. Welsh of Mount 
Hope, general manager, Peoples 
Telephone Co., and Stanley B. Lock- 
wood of Mondovi, manager of the 
Mondovi Telephone Co. Mr. Lock- 
wood, who fills the unexpired term 
of the late George F. Griffin, and 
Mr. Welch are new members of the 
board. 

Wisconsin Independent Telephone 
Association: Officers were continued 
as follows: President Howard Teas- 
dale of Sparta; vice-president, R. E. 
Fenske of Richland Center; secre- 
tary-treasurer, W. F. Goodrich of 
La Crosse. 

Directors reelected for three-year 
terms are: F. H. Runkel of Madison; 
E. B. Mikesell of Fond du Lac; and 
Wm. F. Goetz of Necedah. 

Accounting and 


Regulation Discussions 

The first session of the Wisconsin 
Locally Owned Telephone Group on 
Tuesday morning, May 17, was given 
over to the address of Chairman 
William E. Lawton and the reports 
of Secretary Lamkins and Treasurer 
Bowden. In his address Chairman 
Lawton touched upon legislative 
matters and referred to the REA 
controversy. The two district meet- 
ings held September 14 and 15 at 
Chippewa Falls and October 19 and 
20 at Fennimore brought out a total 
attendance of 165 persons. The pro- 
grams were somewhat similar and 
developed great interest and good 
fellowship. 

A school of instruction on the new 
accounting for Class C companies 
held November 10 under the super- 
vision of members of the accounting 
staff of the Wisconsin Public Ser- 
vice Commission was one of the re- 
sults of these district meetings. 

The chairman referred to the 
hearing before the Wisconsin com- 
mission on the extra charge for 
handsets at which about 35 com- 
panies were represented. He an- 
nounced that the commission had in- 
definitely postponed the hearing. 

The chairman then discussed some 
of the matters relating to emergency 
taxes, following which he criticized 
the federal unemployment insurance 
act as a considerable and unneces- 
sary burden on the small telephone 
ompanies. Mr. Lawton stated that 

is 40 years’ of experience has 
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shown him that the telephone busi- 
ness is the most stable of any of the 
state, and yet, he added, the com- 
panies are compelled to contribute to 
a fund for which they have no need. 
“This fund,” he said, “is sent to 
Washington to pile up our un- 
employed workers, when we have no 
unemployed workers. Then we are 
required to make a weekly report on 
those same imaginary unemployed 
workers with nothing to report.” 
At the afternoon session of the 
Locally Owned group on May 17, 





ALTON H. BOWDEN, of Almond, is 

secretary of the Wisconsin State Tele- 

phone Association and treasurer of the 

Wisconsin Locally Owned Telephone 
Group. 


“Telephone Accounting” was dis- 
cussed by A. R. Colbert of Madison, 
chief of Division of Utility Account- 
ing & Finances, Wisconsin Public 
Service Commission. He referred 
specifically to accounting for Class 
C companies and recommended that 
the accounting for drop and block 
wires be handled through the depre- 
ciation reserve instead of as an 
operating expense. 

It is not mandatory, Mr. Colbert 
stated, that all of the accounting 
system be used by the smaller com- 
panies. Members of the commis- 
sion’s accounting staff will visit the 
individual telephone companies to 
obtain their views on the system. In 
referring to depreciation, Mr. Col- 
bert said that the companies could 
be guided in settling upon a rate of 
depreciation by the amount already 
in the depreciation reserve and that 
the rate could be reduced or in- 
creased accordingly. 

Reasonable compliance with the 
accounting system is all that is re- 
quired, Mr. Colbert said. 

Robert A. Nixon, of the Wisconsin 


Public Service Commission, in his 
first appearance before a Wisconsin 
telephone convention, made a very 
favorable impression in his discus- 
sion of the “Relationship Existing 
Between Small Telephone Companies 
and the Public Service Commission 
of Wisconsin.” 

Commissioner Nixon expressed a 
desire for cooperation with the com- 
panies and assured them of fair 
treatment by the commission. The 
small rural companies, which collec- 
tively serve a _ surprisingly large 
number of telephone subscribers, 
form he stated “a very important 
link in the service of the state and 
the nation,” and the commission does 
not want these companies ‘“‘to be lost 
in the shuffle.” 

He asserted that the commission 
is prepared to give technical and ex- 
pert assistance to the small com- 
panies, commenting that the larger 
companies have their own experts so 
their need for assistance by the com- 
mission is not so great. 

He stressed the importance of allo- 
cation of costs of service to rural 
and urban communities and stated 
that the rate of return is in inverse 
ratio in the two cases. Declaring 
that experience has shown that the 
locally-owned companies, which put 
into effect temporary rate reductions 
during the depression, retained more 
subscribers than those which did not 
make reductions and that when bet- 
ter times returned they regained lost 
subscribers more rapidly, Commis- 
sioner Nixon presented figures to 
substantiate his statement. 

Speaking of “Unemployment Com- 
pensation,” R. L. Hibbard, senior 
analyst of the Workmen’s Unemploy- 
ment Compensation Department, 
Wisconsin Industrial Commission, 
discussed some details of reports and 
practices. 

In his address at the opening ses- 
sion of the meeting on Wednesday 
morning, May 18, of the Wisconsin 
State Telephone Association, Vice- 
President Herman E. Hoerl, of 
Marshfield, paid tribute to the late 
Walter J. Gallon, president of the 
association since 1926, and expressed 
appreciation for his services in be- 
half of the telephone industry over 
a long period of years. 

Chairman Hoerl then reviewed the 
work of the year, telling of the joint 
office in Madison, with the services 
of a full-time recording secretary, of 
the Locally Owned Group and the 
State association. He presented sta- 
tistics on the work carried on during 
the past year by this office. 

The activities of the REA and the 


(Continued on page 26) 
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ANSWERS 
TO THOUSANDS OF 
QUESTIONS 


The two advertisements here reproduced appear in a 
list of April and May national magazines of large 
circulation. They impress on readers the helpful- 
ness and convenience of their classified telephone 
directory as a buying guide—for finding local 
tradespeople and dealers of advertised products and 
services. 

This advertising of “Where to Buy It” service 


should help to increase telephone usefulness and 


telephone traffic all over the country. 
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(Continued from page 23) 
present situation were reviewed by 
the speaker, following a brief refer- 
ence to legislation before Congress. 
Reduction in fire insurance rates for 
farms equipped with telephones and 
provided with specified fire-fighting 
equipment and water supply was dis- 
cussed. 

Recommendations made by Chair- 
man Hoer! for consideration by the 
convention and directors included in- 
corporation of the association under 
Wisconsin laws; continuance of the 
Madison office with the employment 
of a full-time secretary; revision of 
obsolete by-laws; and further study 
by the board of directors relative to 
the establishment in the Madison of- 
fice of an information bureau, avail- 
able to the telephone industry on the 
subjects of traffic, commercial and 
plant. 

In reference to the commission’s 
order for an investigation of pub- 
licity of the telephone companies of 
the state, Mr. Hoer! said that the sta- 
tion gain of his company exceeded 
that of companies of similar size 
which did not utilize advertising. 

Joint resolutions of the Locally 
Owned Group and the State associa- 
tion were reported by H. A. Price, of 
Markesan. The first resolution was 
on the death of George F. Griffin, of 
Amery, who had been a member of 
the association for a number of 
years. Mr. Price, in reporting the 
resolution, related several incidents 
which showed the high standing Mr. 
Griffin had attained in his own com- 
munity. 

The other resolution was on the 
death of the association’s president, 
Walter J. Gallon, of Antigo, “a tire- 
less and courageous worker, friend 
and counsellor.” This resolution was 
carried by a standing vote in a trib- 
ute to the memory of Mr. Gallon. 

The report of the secretary-treas- 
urer was read by Alton H. Bowden, 
of Almond. John A. Pratt, of Madi- 
son, presented the report of the au- 
diting committee. Both reports were 
approved. 

Many phases of “Plant Construc- 
tion” were touched upon in an inter- 
esting and informative address by 
Milton P. Naab, general construc- 
tion supervisor, Wisconsin Telephone 
Co. 

Service in view of the long dis- 
tance connections must be efficient 
and uninterrupted, said Mr. Naab, 
with construction adequate, as he 
stressed the importance of a plan of 
the exchange area. Upon this plan 
should be laid out the existing plant 
with the equipment spotted and in- 
cluding landmarks, private property, 
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President JOHN H. WRIGHT (right) and 

Executive Secretary H. MILTON STEWART, 

of the Pennsylvania State Telephone & Traffic 

Association, conferred recently on plans for 

the annual convention to be held at York 
next week, June 2, 3 and 4. 


subscribers’ lines and possible direc- 
tion of growth, streets, alleys, etc. 

Mr. Naab advocated that a definite 
plan be made right away “so that 
you can go ahead from there.” He 
mentioned briefly a number of uses 
of the plan and then took up the mat- 
ter of the outside plant. The speaker 
recommended that plant be so put up 
that future maintenance is small. 
“Try to spend your construction dol- 
lar to give the best construction with 
minimum maintenance over a period 
of years,” he added. 

Mr. Naab urged that anchors be 
placed at the proper points, poles set 
deep enough, etc., as then it is un- 
necessary to go back and do the work 
over. “The efficient plant is so de- 
signed,” said he, that the balance 
of strength is maintained. There is 
no excess of rigidity or strength, 
both of which cost money.” 

In regard to construction changes, 
Mr. Naab said “they cannot be done 
overnight. Do them when making 
replacements or when putting in new 
construction. Don’t try to change 
just because a new type comes out. 
Change to new when needed.” 

Many hints were given relative to 
the placing of cable and terminals 
and the laying out of leads in rural 
areas, especially with regard to 
changes in highways. System and 
preparation before commencing work 
are important and money can be 
saved by a little intelligent planning. 

Methods and tools used by large 
and small companies were briefly de- 
scribed by Mr. Naab and hints given 





where costs may be reduced by the 
use of care in placing wires and 
cable. 

“Safety training should enter into 
everything you do,” declared the 
speaker, as he stressed safety } rac- 
tices and the proper spirit of doing 
good work safely. “It should be the 
aim of every telephone man to pro- 
vide good, economical, efficient and 
uninterrupted service. That is what 
the public has a right to expect. 

“The Place of the Independent Pio- 
neers” was pointed out by H. B. Mac- 
Meal, of Chicago, as he reviewed 
some history of the early days in the 
Independent field. Telling of the or- 
ganization of the Independent Pio- 
neer association and benefits of mem- 
bership, Mr. MacMeal urged that ey- 
eryone eligible join the organization. 

“Telephone Directories” was the 
subject discussed by the first speaker 
at the afternoon session on Wednes- 
day, May 18. Frank Davies, presi- 
dent, General Telephone Directory 
Co., Madison, outlined three points 
of view held by telephone companies 
regarding publishing of directories. 

The first is that the directory is 
simply an integral part of the tele- 
phone service and should be_ pub- 
lished without advertising, contain- 
ing only an alphabetical list of sub- 
scribers. 

The second is that the directory 
should contain a limited amount of 
advertising, sold at modest rates, 
which relieves the telephone company 
of the directory expense but does not 
help to pay dividends. 

The third point of view is that the 
directory is a profitable by-product 
of the telephone business and that 
advertising should be sold at rates 
high enough and aggressively enough 
that the directories return a _ net 
profit to the telephone company. 

Mr. Davies then discussed the 
money-making possibilities of the 
telephone directory which, he stated, 
are dependent upon the size of the 
exchange. 

In general, a telephone directory 
can be profitably used for ang ex- 
change with 200 telephones and 40 
business accounts. The money-mak- 
ing possibilities of the directory in- 
crease as an exchange becomes 
larger. In an exchange with 1500 
telephones and 300 business accounts, 
the directory should earn a net in- 
come for the telephone company of 
from $750 to $900 a year, after pay- 
ing all costs incident to selling ad- 
vertising, printing and distributing 
the directory. 

The essential factors in the pro- 
duction of telephone directories were 
considered by Mr. Davies under the 
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headings of directory design, adver- 
tising rate schedules, effective adver- 
tising sales methods and satisfactory 


print arrangements. In the course 
of discussing these topics, Mr. 
Davies gave much information and 


many useful hints. 

Are You Too Busy or Don’t You 
Care?’’ was the subject presented by 
Paul N. Reynolds, executive director 
of the Wisconsin Taxpayers Alliance. 
Mr. Reynolds, with the aid of charts, 
effectively showed the trend and dis- 
tribution of taxes. His address was 
full of dry humor, which forcefully 
drove home the points made. 

‘Opportunities for Service” was 
the subject to have been discussed by 
John H. Agee, of Lincoln, Neb., pres- 
ident of the United States Indepen- 
dent Telephone Association. However, 
Mr. Agee was unable to be present 
and his address was read by Louis 
Pitcher, of Chicago, executive vice- 
president of the national organiza- 


tion. The services of the national 
association during the past years 
were reviewed and its fundamental 


purpose was stated to be that of serv- 
ice to the industry. 

Mr. Agee, in his paper, made a 
strong plea for the uniting of the 
three state groups into one associa- 
tion and pointed out the advantages 
of such unification. 

At the final session of the conven- 
Thursday morning, May 19, 
“Handset Charges” were discussed 

R. M. Rieser, attorney, Olin & 
Butler, of Madison. Mr. Rieser told 
of the data and figures collected by 
the association in connection with its 
investigation of handset charges and 
pointed out some conclusions which 
may be drawn from these data. 

He suggested the appointment of a 

mmittee to study and prepare sta- 
tistics regarding the increased oper- 
ating costs resulting from the instal- 
lation of handsets. These statistics 
could be of value to member compa- 
nies in individual before the 
commission in presenting figures and 
data as to handset The asso- 
ciation, he stated, could make studies 
a couple of times a year of the cost 
of maintenance and installation, and 
hus have the data constantly up-to- 
date. 

Four resolutions were presented 
by the joint committee of the Locally 
Owned Group and the State associa- 
tion. They were read by H. A. Price, 
of Markesan and each was adopted 
as read. 

The first resolution referred to the 
amendment of the REA act by Con- 
gress and endorsed it. The second 
resolution declared that the proposed 
Class C accounting system of the 
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FCC is not in the best interests of 
the companies and would be the cause 
of unnecessary expense. 

The remaining resolutions 
veyed thanks and appreciation to the 
speakers, exhibitors, manufacturers, 
association officers and hotel manage- 
ment. 

Howard Teasdale, of Sparta, presi- 
dent of the Wisconsin Independent 
Telephone Association, on behalf of 
that organization, presented a report 
relative to joining with the Wiscon- 
sin State Telephone Association and 
the Wisconsin Locally Owned Group 
in one organization. He stated that 
the board of directors of the Inde- 
pendent group is willing to see one 


con- 


organization; but, as the Locally | 


Owned group wants its identity pre- 
served, the Independent group does 
likewise until such time as one asso- 
ciation can be had. He expressed 
the willingness of his organization to 
cooperate and work together with the 
other groups. 

Vice-President Hoerl commented 
that harmony had prevailed at all of 
the committee meetings looking to 
unification of the three groups and 
expressed the view that some plan 
would be worked out for one associa- 
tion. 

Following the report of the nomi- 
nating committee and the election of 
directors, as previously given, the 
convention was adjourned by Vice- 
President Hoerl. 

vy 
Operator Carries on 


in Smoke-Filled Room 

Alone in the telephone exchange with 
the operating room filling with smoke, 
Jessie Alta Eldridge, night operator of 
the Southwestern Bell Telephone Co., in 
Cushing, Okla., handled necessary fire 
calls and kept service near normal un- 
til she was relieved by the chief oper- 
ator early in the morning of Febru- 
ary 20. 

For a long while, she was not certain 
that the telephone office was not burn- 
ing, since the heavy fumes were com- 
ing from a bakery in the same build- 
ing, separated from exchange quarters 
by a single partition, where fire caused 
damage estimated at about $9,000. 

Although began pouring in 
about the the first fire 
call, Miss Eldridge continued in the per- 


smoke 
time of alarm 
formance of her duties, calling in the 
meanwhile H. C. Skinner, wire chief, 
and Mrs. Mary Oliver, chief operator 
of the exchange. 

Rushing to the office, Mr. Skinner 
provided wet towels for Miss Eldridge 
to use as partial protection against the 
smoke. Later, Mrs. Oliver took charge 
of the board, relieving Miss Eldridge 
from duty for a time. 
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The Manufacturers’ Department 


Emerson-Seabreeze 
Line of Fans Enlarged 


Two more popular-priced fans have 
been added to the Emerson-Seabreeze 
line, increasing the assortment to 
eleven. A 12-inch Emerson-Seabreeze 
Non-oscillator joins the family in re- 
sponse to numerous requests for a low- 
priced fan of large 
size and maximum 
breeze capacity. It 
with 


is equipped 

















The new 12-inch Emerson-Seabreeze fans. The 
desk fan is non-oscillating, while the other 
oscillates. 


a two-speed toggle switch in the base, 
is adjustable for wall bracket mount- 
ing and finished in semi-gloss black 
lacquer with nickeled fittings. 

The high spot of the 1938 Emerson- 
Seabreeze line is a new 12-inch, two- 
speed oscillator on an adjustable floor 
stand with switch in the base. It is 
attractive chromium and black wrin- 
kle-finish mounting. It is 
with adjustment for oscillation in an 


provided 


are of 90° or 45°, or non-oscillating 
position without the use of tools of any 
kind, and friction hinge for tilting up 
or down. 

vy 


Flockhart Manhole Covers 


Meet Government Tests 

The Flockhart Foundry Co., of New- 
ark, N. J. (operating the Construction 
Castings Corp. and the Armored Con- 
crete Corp.) recently sold to the U. S. 
Naval Testing Laboratory for the avi- 
ation field at Washington, D. C., 50 42- 
inch gray cast-iron manhole covers 
The specifications called for a break- 
ing point of 14 tons. The covers came 
out with flying colors, when put to the 
test, withstanding a pressure of more 
than 56 tons and finally breaking at 
56.4 tons. 

The company’s catalog No. 19 de- 
scribes and illustrates its complete line 
of cast-iron manhole covers, roadway 
frame for various types of construc- 
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tion as well as the common types of 
construction to which its armored con- 
crete products are adapted. 

New Kellogg Masterbuilt 


Magneto Switchboard 

A new line of Masterbuilt magneto 
boards, in a design that effectively com- 
bines quality, utility and beauty, has 
been announced by the Kellogg Switch- 
board & Supply Co., Chicago, Il. 

The same Masterbuilt principle of 
steel frame construction used in the 
large common battery boards is em- 
ployed in the new line. A framework 
of solid steel is the foundation of every 
Masterbuilt board. Welded angle and 
channel irons are used with deep gus- 
sets to assure rigidity that will, it is 
stated, outlast the Kellogg equipment 


my 





View of the sturdy construction and 
rigid steel framework of the Masterbuilt 
magneto switchboard. 


that it mounts. To this solid steel 
frame are attached the attractively fin- 
ished sides and top. 
switchboard is 
The swinging relay 
gate mounts all the repeating coils, 
condensers, night alarm and the oper- 
ator’s equipment. The rich Bakelite 
face and keyshelf contrasts effectively 
with the oak-finished sides and 
panels and the warm brown 
linoleum-covered kickboard. 
The front shelf is hinged on 
full-length piano hinges to give 
easy access to key-shelf equip- 
ment. The bright metal keys 
with their colored handles and 
the colored plug shells form ef- 
fective contrast with the black 
Bakelite shelf. 


Every part of the 
readily accessible. 


The Masterbuilt magneto s\ ‘tch- 
board is available with either d or 
lamp supervision in 50, 150, ana 200- 
line capacities. It is 
pletely wired. 


shipped ym- 


vy 
Logansport, Ind., Cut 


Over to New Equipment 

At 11 p. m., Saturday, May 21, tele- 
phone users of Logansport, Ind.-one 
of the larger exchanges of the Indiana 
Associated Telephone Corp.—celebrated 
the turning of another page in local 
telephone history by beginning the use 
of their new automatic system. 

The cutover procedure was  wit- 
nessed on the third floor of Logans- 
port’s new building by a 
large group of interested observers, in- 
cluding officials of the Indiana Asso- 


telephone 


ciated Telephone Corp. and of Indiana 
Bell Telephone Co., 
visitors from Automatic Electric Co., 
Chicago, which supplied the entire auto- 
matic installation. 


as well as several 


At a given signal, telephone employes 
in the old office cut the wires to the 
manual board. Simultaneously another 
insulators in the new 
office, thus completing connections be- 


group pulled 
tween the subscribers’ lines and the 
The entire 
operation consumed less than eight min- 
utes, at the conclusion of which Mayor 
W. O. Fiedler of Logansport dialed the 
first call over the new board. From that 
time, traffic over the new board steadily 


new automatic equipment. 


increased as the subscribers took ad- 
vantage of the opportunity to try out 
their new dial telephones. 

The black Bakelite face and keyshelf on new 


Kellogg magneto switchboard add to its 
attractive appearance. 
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(fficials of the Indiana Associated 
Tel phone Corp. present at the cutover 
inc uded F. O. Cuppy, vice-president 
anc general manager, Lafayette, Ind.; 
Water Dakin, general plant superin- 
tenient, Madison, Wis.; Lewis Shep- 
hard, general traffic and commercial 
envineer, Madison, Wis.; Walter Tret- 





and John Mahoney of Na- 
tional Construction & Engineering Co. 
which installed the equipment. Frank F. 
Byram, vice-president, represented the 
National Construction staff at the cut- 
over. 

Logansport’s new telephone building, 
modern in every respect, represents the 
completion of many 
years of planning. It 
was a dream of the late 
Walter J. Uhl, who for 
36 years prior to his 
death, September 29, 
1937, served as mana- 
ger of the tele- 
phone property. As a 
tribute to Mr. Uhl, the 
Indiana Associated 
company has installed 
a plaque in the lobby 
entrance of the new 
building, which reads: 

“Walter J. Uhl, 1875- 
1937. This organiza- 
tion pays tribute to one 
who organized Inde- 
pendent telephony in 


O’Connor 


local 


Attractive new modern of- 
fice and exchange building 
at Logansport, Ind., of the 
Indiana Associated Tele- 


phone Corp. 





tin, plant engineer, Madison, Wis.; Ray 
Kieren and Dan Carrol, equipment en- 
gineers, Madison, Wis. 

Also present were Walter R. Brown, 


state engineer; William C. Steinmetz, 
state plant superintendent; and Eric 
Brooke, state commercial and traffic su- 
perintendent, and Ruth Casterline, 
state traffic supervisor, all of Lafoy- 
ette. 

The Indiana Bell company was rep- 
resented by C. E. Mason, general plant 
supervisor; P. F. Brown, plant engi- 
neer; A. E. Butler, superintendent of 
construction; J. W. Quinlan, district 
plant superintendent; E. B. Webb, 
building and equipment engineer; C. A. 
Pfleiderer, equipment engineer; R. D. 
Lancaster and A. J. Holman, traffic en- 
gineers; V. R. Flora, district traffic su- 
perintendent; E. R. Moore, plant and 
tansmission engineer; L. J. Dunnewold, 
toll plant engineer. All of these were 
from Indianapolis except J. W. Quin- 
lan and V. R. Flora, whose headquar- 
ters are at South Bend. 

Visitors from the Automatic Elec- 
trie organization included C. S. Cad- 
well, sales manager; James Engh, sales 

ngineer; K. W. Graybill, chief engi- 
neer; and C. J. Diehl, F. A. Davis, C. 
). Wright and F. L. Kahn, all of the 
ngineering staff. Installation of the 
1utomatic equipment was capably han- 
led under the supervision of, Ray D. 
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Logansport and faithfully served it for 
36 years, 1901-1937.” 

At the time of Mr. Uhl’s death, Wil- 
bur Van Horn of Wabash was selected 
to be his successor and since that time 
has steadfastly carried on the program 
originated by his predecessor. 

vv 
Weston Employes Mark 
Organization's 50th Year 


More than 1,000 
Weston Electrical 
were present at a golden anniversary 
dinner held in Newark on April 7 as a 
testimonial to Edward F. Weston, presi- 
dent of the organization. At the din- 
ner, Mr. Weston was presented with a 
framed portrait of his father, the late 
Dr. Edward Weston, based on the same 
accom- 


employes of the 


Instrument Corp. 


photographic negative as the 
panying illustration. 

The dinner was arranged and the gift 
presented by the employes of the organ- 
ization. William Stevens, oldest Weston 
employe and an associate of Dr. Weston 
since 1877, served as toastmaster. 

The late Dr. Edward Weston founded 
the Weston Electrical Instrument Co. 
(now Corp.) at Newark, N. J., in the 
spring of 1888, just a half-century ago. 
Dr. Weston was a pioneer in many fields 
of early electrical developments, includ- 
ing the construction of dynamos, elec- 
tro-plating and arc-lighting. 








TYPE 11 
SUBSTATION 
PROTECTOR 


A compact, all-porcelain pro- 
tector of the latest “rosette” 
type which, when closed, has no 
projections or exposed terminals. 
Equipped regularly with 5-am- 
pere glass fuses and Type 2105 
discharge blocks, giving full pro- 
against lightning and 
crosses with electric circuits. 





tection 


Write for further information 
on this and other Sands pro- 
tective products. 


SANDS PROTECTION EQUIPMENT 
Is Made by: 


AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC 





COMPANY 





Distributed by: 


AMERICAN AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SALES CO. 
1033 West Van Buren Street, Chicago 


Export Distributors: 


AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SALES COMPANY, LTD. 
Chicago 
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t the opening of the Brooklyn 
Bridge in 1883, the system of Weston 
arc-lighting with which it was then 
equipped attracted international atten- 
tion. Later, Dr. Weston’s work on car- 
bo: filaments contributed an essential 
element to the practical success of the 
incandescent lamp. 

he Weston Electrical Instrument Co. 
was an outgrowth of Dr. Weston’s pri- 
where he conducted re- 
the crying need of 
engineers for a conven- 
means to measure the 
electrical then coming into 
general application. The Model 1 in- 
designed by Dr. Weston is 
the only electrical 
so soundly conceived that it 
half a century 
substantial al- 


vate laboratory, 
search to 
scientists and 


answer 


ient and precise 
quantities 


strument 
perhaps piece of 
equipment 
has remained in use for 
vithout requiring any 
teration or improvement. 
Dr. Weston continued 
affairs of the organization 


active in the 
until 1925, 


when he was succeeded as president by 





The late DR. EDWARD WESTON, electrical 

pioneer, who founded the Weston Electrical 

Instrument Co. (now Corp.) 50 years ago 
this spring. 


his son, Edward Faraday Weston. Dr. 
Weston died on April 20, 1936. 

Under the leadership of Edward Far- 
aday Weston, the organization has 
maintained a high level of achievement 
and stability throughout the post-de- 
pression years. New developments, such 
as the Weston Photronic (photo-elec- 
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GOLDEN 


A group of Weston executives in attendance at Golden Anniversary dinner. 
right: H. L. Gerstenberger, sales manager; W. N. Goodwin, Jr., 





ANN 


a 


From left to 
chief electrical engineer; 


Edward F. Weston, president; E. R. Mellen, treasurer; Caxton Brown, vice-president and 
secretary; T. L. Evans, assistant secretary and comptroller. 


tric) cell, light measuring and control 
devices, radio instruments, and the Wes- 
ton line of precision bi-metal thermom- 
have contributed to recent 


progress. 


eters also 


vv 
Chicago Office of General 
Cable Corp. in New Site 


The General Cable Corp., of New 
York, has announced a change in ad- 
dress of its Chicago office from 20 No. 
Wacker Drive to 111 No. Canal Street. 
no change in the telephone 
number, Franklin 1101. “The 
dation of office and warehouse provides 
continuation 


There is 
consoli- 


facilities for a 
and _ satisfactory 
Sherry, general merchan- 
dise manager, in a letter advising 
TELEPHONY of the change in address. 
vy 
Voice to Replace 
English “Busy Signal” 
In place of the “busy signal’ on tele- 
announcement of 


complete 
of prompt service, 


says George 


phones, a_ verbal 


“Line engaged” is to be soon 


made 


Among the 45,000 persons at- 
Western 
in Chicago re- 


tending Electric's 
“Open House” 
cently during its ten-night run 
were GARLAND B. FOSCUE 
(left) of the Automatic Elec- 
tric Co. and LOUIS PITCHER, 
executive vice-president of the 


U. S. 


Association. 


Independent Telephone 
They are watch- 
ing a ringer coil winding op- 
eration. Working shifts were 
changed so the evening visi- 
tors could witness the com- 


plete manufacturing opera- 


tions of telephone equipment. 


British Postoffice tele- 
Gradual substitution of 


throughout the 
phone service. 
the voice announcement was foreshad- 
owed by Postmaster General George C. 
Tryon in a speech at Bristol May 10. 

The change is to be made to elimi- 
nate confusion of the 
with other signals. 


“busy” signal 


tone 




















se St a Strand 


Le Welesbece™ — 
Telegraph Wire 


Where strains and 
stresses are heaviest, where 
corrosion takes its greatest 
toll, Crapo Galvanized Steel 
Strand and Telephone Wire 
constantly are proving their outstand- 
ing superiority. The heavy, tenaciously 
bonded zinc coating, maximum tensile 
strength and correct ductility insure 
longer life and lower maintenance cost. 
Insist upon Crapo Galvanized Pro- 
ducts for better performance under 
all conditions! Ask your Jobber or 
write direct! 


INDIANA STEEL & WIRE CO. 
MUNCIE, # INDIANA 









zw Crapo 
at) Galvanized 
Strand and 
Telephone 
Wire can be 
obtained readily in all stand- 
ard grades and sizes. 
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Senate Passes Bill 
Legalizing Wire-Tapping 


The Senate on May 18 passed with- 
out a record vote a bill legalizing wire- 
tapping by government law-enforce- 
ment agencies. The measure would 
make proper a means of collecting evi- 
dence which, in the absence of specific 
legislation, was necessitated by a Unit- 
ed States Supreme Court decision hand- 
ed down December 20 in the Nardone 
case. 

In recommending the bill, which must 
also be approved by the House, the Sen- 
ate interstate commerce commission 
said that “the organized underworld is 
at full liberty to make unrestricted use 
of the wire and radio facilities of the 
nation to carry on their rackets and 
schemes to. the 
public.” 


detriment of the 


vy 
Testimony Taken in 
Michigan Bell Toll Case 


At a hearing May 17 before the 
Michigan Public Utilities Commission 
relative to reducing toll rates of the 
Michigan Bell Telephone for intrastate 
service to the level of interstate rates, 
it was testified by Henry W. Goodman, 
company revenue engineer, that the 
proposed reductions would save the 
average small subscriber only four 
cents a month. 

Mr. Goodman stated more than half 
of the $550,000 estimated savings would 


go to 5,122 large users. He said slight- 


POLES 





B. J. Carney & Co., 100 N. 7th St., 
Minneapolis, Minn.—Western red cedar 
poles. Fentrex Butt Treated or Plain 








International Creosoting and Construc- 
tion Co., Galveston, Texas.—Creosoted 
Southern Yellow Pine Poles Plants 
Beaumont and Texarkana, Texas 








MacGillis & Gibbs Company, Milwau- 
kee, Wis.—Northern White and Western 
Red Cedar Poles. Plain or butt-treated 
Immediate quotations on request 








T. M. Partridge Lumber Co., Minne- 
apolis, Minn.—Northern White—Western 
ted Cedar Poles. Plain or butt-treated 








Valentine Clark Corporation, 2516 Dos- 
well Ave., St. Paul, Minn.—Finishd 
Cedar Poles Plain or butt-treated 
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Answers to Traffic 


Questions on Page 17 
1. Please refer to preface for 
answer. 


2. Yes. 

3. The charge is made to the 
calling station. 

4. If the calling station is 


“LF,” determine the time of 
the next attempt by adding 
20 minutes to the time at 
which the calling line is re- 
leased. 

5. This action is not necessary. 











ly less than 50 per cent of the com- 
pany’s subscribers were toll line users 
and that 21 subscribers contributed 6 
per cent of the company’s toll revenue, 
3 contributed 20.9 per cent and 60 paid 
9.2 per cent. 
Mr. Goodman testified that the Amer- 
ican Telephone & Telegraph Co.’s long 
lines department 
equipment at the number of 
points for interstate service as is re- 
quired by the Michigan Bell for intra- 
state service. Raymond Foulrod, com- 
pany plant extension engineer, said the 
cost of using some equipment on short 
calls is greater than on longer calls. 
vy 
Summary of Commission 
Rulings and Hearings 
Federal Communications Commission 
Washington, D. C. 

May 2: Chief Examiner Davis G. 
Arnold recommended grant of applica- 
tion of Indiana Bell Telephone Co. for a 
certificate that the proposed acquisition 
of the property of the Dugger Mutual 
Telephone Co. by the Indiana Bell 
would be of advantage to the persons 
to whom service is to be rendered and 
in the public interest 

May 2: In regard to a telephone 
wire certificate for the New Jersey 
Bell Telephone Co., completion report 
submitted requesting authority to sup- 
plement existing facilities between 
Bordentown, N. J., and Burlington, N. J. 
Arkansas State Utilities Commission 

May 5: Order issued stating that per- 
mits granted by the commission to 
electric utility companies and _ rural 
electric cooperatives will not be con- 
ditioned to require the applicants to 
make compensation to telephone com- 
panies for inductive interference creat- 
ed by their lines on telephone lines. 
Michigan Public Utilities Commission 

May 25: Hearing in Lansing on a 
proposed system of toll zoning, de- 
signed by the commission, which will 
save subscribers in the Detroit metro- 
politan area of the Michigan Bell Tele- 
phone Co. approximately $95,000 a year. 
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mmission and Court Activities 


Missouri Public Service Commission 

May 12: Order issued directing an 
appraisal and audit be made of the 
properties and accounts of the So ith- 
east Missouri Telephone Co., Cape Gi- 


radeau. The commission said the Ir- 
pose is to determine a fair valuation of 
the properties. 

May 13: Application filed by 1e 


Southwestern Bell Telephone Co r 
authority to limit the extra 15-cent 
monthly charge for handset telephoues 
to one year and to abolish the charge 
entirely after July 1, 1939. 

Nebraska State Railway Commission 

May 14: Application filed by 1e 
Northwestern Bell Telephone Co. yr 
approval of changes in base rate area, 
and it appearing that this would enlarge 
the area served, granted without objec- 
tion. 

May 16: In the matter of the appli- 
cation of the Frontier Telephone Co. of 
Hubbell to purchase the property of the 
Chester Telephone Co.; set for hearing 
at 2 o’clock June 9. 

May 16: In the matter of the appli- 
cation of the Coleridge Telephone Co 
for authority to increase business rates 
40 cents a month and residence and 
rural rates 15 cents; it appearing that 
adequate service cannot be maintained 
at existing rates and that further pro- 
tection against inductive interference is 
necessary, granted as asked. 

May 18: Application filed by the 
Northwestern Bell Telephone Co. for 
authority to change vacation rule to 
permit application to periods of less 
than a month. 

Ohio Public Utilities Commission 

May 16: The Ohio Associated Tele- 
phone Co. revived its application to in- 
crease rates at Coldwater. The com- 
pany was directed by the commission 
to republish its notices of the pending 
application. 

May 18: Order issued authorizing the 
Ohid Central Telephone Corp. by filing 
a new schedule to establish on the 
north, west and south shores of Buckeye 
Lake, where now is obtainable only 
party-line service from the Hebron ex- 
change, a new Buckeye Lake exchange 
in which will be furnished the standard 
classes of service. 

The principal classifications will be 
business independent, $5: business two 
party, $4.50: residence independent, 
$2.75, and residence five-party, $2. 
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Setting forth that the pre- 


May 19: 
yail ng rates which it adopted when it 


rec ntly purchased the Lower Salem 
Farmers Telephone Co. do not compen- 
sat’ it for the service rendered, nor 
jus'\ify the improvements made since 
the purchase of the property, the Ohio 
Associated Telephone Co. has _ peti- 
tio. ed the commission for authority to 
substitute for the present tariff the 
following rates: 

ural or party-line service, $6 per 
mouth. A new tariff of standard serv- 
ices the principal rentals in which are: 
Business independent, $2.50; business 
two-party, $2: residence independent, 
$1.75: residence four-party, $1.50, and 
residence rural, $1.50. 

The investigation required by law 
be made. 
ay 19: Authority granted to the 
Ohio Bell Telephone Co. to revise its 
Sandusky tariffs to provide for the fur- 
nishing of independent residence serv- 
ice at $6 per month and two-party resi- 
dence at $4.50 per month in Cedar Point 
district, instead of rural  party-line 
service. 

May 20: A protest alleging that the 
mpany’s claims for valuation are ex- 
cessive was filed by Rollin H. Tabor of 
Mt. Vernon against the application of 

Mt. Vernon Telephone Corp. to in- 
crease its rates. 

May 20: Order issued denying ap- 
plication of C. H. Hooley et al., resid- 
ing near Delaware, for a rehearing of 
the dismissal of its original application 
to prevent the Northern Ohio Telephone 
Co. from transferring their telephone 
service from the Delaware exchange to 
the Lewis Center exchange. 

May 31: Hearing on formal protest 
against the compromise settlement of 
the Ohio Bell Telephone Co. state-wide 
rate case which was filed by the city 
of Girard on May 16. 


Looking Back 


COMPREHENSIVE treatise on 
é “Modern Telephone Engineering” 
is the feature article in the May, 1901, 
issue of TELEPHONY. It was first pre- 
sented by Kempster B. Miller, promi- 
nent Independent telephone engineer, 
before the New York Electrical Society. 
Taking up more than 18 pages, many 
diagrams of circuits as well as photo- 
graphic illustrations are included in 
this discussion of the latest engineering 
practices of 37 years ago. 

An editorial comment on Mr. Miller’s 
paper states that “few writers are so 
well posted on telephone engineering as 
Mr. Miller and the exhaustive manner in 
which he has treated his subject makes 
the paper a valuable contribution to 
telephone literature.” 

Edward E. Clement’s “Digest of Tele- 
hone and Kindred Patents” includes 
1e assigned to the Holtzer-Cabot Co., 
now known as the Holtzer-Cabot Elec- 
ic Co. The patent (No. 670,022) was 
ranted to N. H. Holland for an “in- 
reommunicating system.” 


MAY 28, 1938 


The petition alleged as a ground of 
complaint the fact that the Girard resi- 
dential subscribers of the company 
were compelled to pay higher rates, 
which increase was not collected under 
bond, and they are not to receive any 
of the refund to be paid subscribers in 
other cities. 

Oklahoma Corporation Commission 

May 6: Orders issued adjusting rates 
of the Southwest Telephone Co. at its 
Lindsay and Purcell exchanges upon 
conversion from magneto to common 
battery type of service. 

May 21: Testimony concluded in ap- 
plication of the Southwestern Bell Tele- 
phone Co. for authority to increase 
monthly exchange rates in 14 cities in 
the state. The case was taken under 
advisement by the commission. 

Pennsylvania Public Utility 
Commission 

May 23: Initial hearing in Pittsburgh 
on application of the Bell Telephone 
Co. of Pennsylvania and the Pennsyl- 
vania Telephone Corp. for approval of 
an agreement between them dated 
March 11, 1938, providing for the joint 
use of certain poles in the township of 
Concord, Erie county. 

Wisconsin Public Service Commission 

May 12: Commission notified Class 
A, B and C telephone companies of the 
state that further hearing on its order 
of March 8, to show cause why the 
extra charge for handsets should not 


be abolished, was indefinitely post- 
poned. 
May 21: The commission announced 


that it will hold a hearing soon on the 
complaint of the Grant Telephone Co. 
that the lowa County Telephone Co. has 
made illegal extensions into Mifflin, 
Iowa county. 

May 23: Hearing in Madison on ap- 
plication of the Lemonweir Valley Tele- 


Jute History 


Another patent (No. 
granted to W. W. Dean for a “subscrib- 
er’s telephone circuit;” and another 
(No. 670,564) to C. H. North for a “tele- 
phone receiver.” 

A news item in this early issue of 
TELEPHONY records the annual meeting 
of the Ohio Telephone Association, held 
in Columbus and attended by some 200 


670,538) was 


persons. 

An editorial reports a total of 5,684 
Independent telephone exchanges in the 
United States on April 1, 1901, as com- 
pared with 2,248 in service in 1897, as 
reported by The Telephone of October, 
1897. In 1901, Illinois topped the list 
with 505 Independent exchanges; then 
came Ohio, with 489; Iowa, with 436; 
Indiana and New York, with 422, each; 


Pennsylvania, with 402; Missouri, 
with 234; Michigan, with 219; 
Wisconsin, with 213, and Minne- 


sota with 200. Other states with more 
than 100 exchanges were: Texas, Ten- 
Georgia, Kansas, Kentucky, 
North Carolina and Virginia. 


nessee, 





phone Co. for authority to consolidate 
its Hustler and Camp Douglas ex- 
changes. 

June 3: Rehearing in Madison on ap- 
plication of the Wisconsin Telephone 
Co. for authority to extend its lines to 
serve the Burr & Pugh Monument Co. 
in Oshkosh. 

June 3: Hearing in Madison on com- 
plaint of the Winnebago Telephone Co. 
against the Wisconsin Telephone Co. 
for refusal to bridge a customer at 
Oshkosh. 
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Building and Rebuilding 


Telephone Plants 
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> 


Wiring Jobs. Installations, 
Switchboard Alterations 
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Expert Consultants on All 
Telephone Problems 


National Construction & 
Engineering Company 
103! West Van Buren Street 

CHICAGO 





Consulting Telephone Engineer 
“Modernization of 
Equipment and Methods 
for Improved Service” 


GARRISON BABCOCK 
1104 Third Avenue, Seattle, Washington 








J.G. WRAY & CO. 


Telephone Engineers 


Specialists in Appraisals, Rate Surveys, 
Financial Investigations, Organization, 
and Operation of Telephone Companies 


3324 Bankers Bldg., Chicago 








Frank F. Fowle & Co. 


Electrical and Mechanical 
ENGINEERS 
35 East Wacker Drive CHICAGO 
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